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Oly NATIVE! GRAPHS. 


Untit recently, from our own hardy native. production, we have not been able to 
realize the aptness and force of those living illustrations in the word of light and life, 
where the vine is used to give a notion of something more joyous and good than lan- 
guage has yet been rich enough to symbolize. Vines of spontaneous growth are 
abundant throughout the whole Indian-corn growing region of our country. We have 
varieties innumerable, many of them so characteristically different, that by botanists they 
have been considered distinct species, producing fruit which ripens at all periods, from 
the middle of August to the first of November, and of every hue from amber green (or 
white”) to intense black. But north of Mason & Dixon’s line none of them have 
given fruit of such excellence as to excite any sympathy with those outbursts of glad- 
ness which Pagans and Christians in .the vine-growing regions of Europe have always 
manifested at the approach of the grape season. 

At the South, especially in Carolina and Georgia, some very excellent varieties are 
grown to considerable extent, of which the Herbemont may be taken asatype. This 
variety had received but little notice until more fully introduced by Mr. N. Herbemont, 
I believe about the year 1825, who was a zealous pioneer in wine-making. The ‘‘Ori- 
ginal Herbemont, Madeira,” is still growing at Columbus, South-Carolina. 

The origin of the Isabella is also claimed for South-Carolina, although no trace of it 
is now found growing wild. Its introduction marks a long stride in American grape- 
growing. Wherever it has become established, northern seedlings have, per force of 
great inferiority at once disappeared from cultivation, and multitudes, whose tastes 
were not too nice, have found enjoyment in well-ripened Isabella Grapes—some even 
consider the pungency and aroma of its skin an excellence, while others characterize it 
as offensive foxiness. 

About twenty years later the introduction of the Catawba by Major Adlum furnished 
a grape of much higher character than Isabella, but not able to ripen so far north by 
nearly a degree of latitude. Both for table and wine, it was a decided step onward. 
Still something better was desired and earnestly looked for; and twenty years later the 
announcement of a “hardy early grape, better than Isabella and Catawba,” was received 
with expectant pleasure, and placed the name of Mrs. Diana Crehore among those who 
will be gratefully remembered. 

Two years later the ‘ Delaware, a small grape of surpassing beauty and exceeding 
excellence of flavor,” was with most quiet modesty introduced by Mr. A. Thomson, of 
Delaware, Ohio, and many hindrances were placed in its way, so that it is not yet 
perhaps universally known as The American Grape. Its character for beauty and 
excellence has not deteriorated, but it is not now small. 

T'wo years since, the Rebecca originated by Mrs. EH. M. Peake, and introduced by 
Mr. Brocksbank, of Hudson, New-York, added another to our list of valuable varieties 
of exceeding beauty and excellence; some even preferring its luscious sweetness to 
the rich wine of the Delaware. To Mrs. Peake as well as to Mr. Brocksbank we are 
specially indebted for preserving and introducing a fruit that is destined to perform so 
distinguished a part in American pomology. 
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Of the Anna, I have spoken all that I would say, elsewhere, except that I consider it 
worthy to stand among the six indispensable varieties ; and I would further remark 
that our six best are not inferior to the six best table grapes of France, when we shall 
grow them with the same skill and care as is there bestowed upon them. We have 
yet, as a people, much to learn of the importance of the grape, and of the facility with 
which they may be kept quite through winter, so that they may, without extraordinar 
means, be had in good condition for the table from the ripening of the Delaware, which 
takes place as early as the Ist of September to the Ist of March; so that here as in 
France it must become the fruit of first consideration, as it is already first in excellence 
of flavor, and easily first in promotion of healthfulness, 

In the vicinity of Paris grapes for the table are so extensively grown, and so highly 
prized, that their cultivation is, par eminence, styled “THE GRAND CuLruRE;” and that 
estimation is held in a country where pears are more abundantly produced and of better 
quality than any other known. ‘The ancient Celtic name, which means “ best of trees,” 
expresses the estimation in which it was held by that people ; and the name in Greek, 
Latin, and Spanish, is not less expressive of worth. Of its character with them we 
know almost nothing; until after having undergone the improvement of ages it had 
reached perfection, so far as varicties are concerned; but the ‘‘stock” or constitution of 
each variety consequent upon the care and skill which it has long received, is regarded 
as of the utmost importance when a new vineyard is to be planted; for the immediate 
produce from plants well propagated from vines in the best condition is greatly superior 
to that from vines that have, from deficiency of skill or care, not acquired so great a 
degree of exeellence either in vigor of habit or quality of fruit. Careful observation 
has shown the great advantage of following this course, and laws analogous to those 
observed by successful breeders of cattle are not less operative in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

One of the evils to which new and desirable varieties of plants of all kinds are snb- 
jected is excessive propagation, either by taking as many layers as the vine can be 
made to produce, or by using all of the wood that can be made to grow, in which cases 
the vines will always be imperfect or worthless; and consequently the reputation of the 
variety damaged or destroyed. Of this, the Diana has been a marked ex: imple, and 
those who have experienced its feeble ‘growth, unproductiveness, and small bunches 
from the dwarfed specimens first sent ont, behold with incredulous surprise the exceed- 
ingly vigorous growth, which is but its normal development, and such magnificent 
bunches of fruit as have, this season, been eagerly taken by purchasers from the side of 
Black Hamburgs at the same price, ‘but with a decided preference for the Diana. 

One of our best new varieties is now languishing in reputation in consequence of 
subjection to this very evil; and the Delaware has suffered from it most of all. But 
the inherent vital energy peculiar to that variety enables it best of all to overcome the 
injury when again placed in favorable circumsiances, if the damage has not been so severe 
as utterly to destroy its constitution. 

All of the wants of the vine are very easily supplied, and no intricate complication 

of “specials” is required or advantageous; and the care of it is not irksome to those 
who lovingly regard it, and make of it a companion through the season. Its rewards 
are most generous, T he place of reception should be fully exposed to the sun at least 
half of the day, and better if all—not overshadowed by trees, or subjected to the drip of 
water from them. A rich pervious soil—such as w ‘ould yield one bundred bushels of 
corn to the acre, but made three times as ‘deep, (that is to say, two feet and a half or 
three feet deep,) with no place for water to lodge at the bottom. About half the depth 
named will answer very well for a few years, ‘bat the vine before it is able to give its 
best mature results will begin to fail. After shallow planting, profuse manuring is 
injurious, and there should be no Joint occupancy of the ground by weeds or vegetables, 

Although the wants of the vine are few, simple, and easily supplied, yet they are 
imperative, and, as with all the other fruits ‘of our climate, it is only to judicious care 
that it can yield its richest delight. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES. 


THE ANNA GRAPE. 


Tals is a white grape, now first offered to the public. It grew from seed in the 
garden of Mr. Eli Hasbrouck, Esq., of Newburgh, and first bore fruit in 1851. 

A hardy white grape, as good as Catawba, had Jong been looked for in vain, and Mr. 
Hasbrouck’s attention was “particularly drawn to it by its color. Its first season of 
ripening was remarkably favorable for the maturing of grapes, and the fruit of Catawba 
had that season unusual excellence of flavor, but was somewhat disposed to rot. This 
was entirely free from rot, and at its first bearing ripened fully ten days earlier than the 
Catawbas which were near it, and abouta week earlier than Isabella. ~ Both its earliness 
and its great superiority of flavor were unhesitatingly conceded by all who had oppor- 
tunity to judge of it, among whom was the late A. J. Downing, who thought very highly 
of it, placing it before the Diana, which was then by a long difference the best American 
grape in cultivation. 

After I had undertaken its propagation, his estimate of its value was more fully made 
known to me, and it gave nota little pleasure to learn that I had not more than con- 
eurred with him in his opinion of its merits, which he expressed by saying: “It was 
worth as much as a farm to its possessor.” And he expressed much regret at my 
undertaking to move the vine, fearing the possible loss of so great an acqlisition. to our 
native grapes, 

It had a slight amount of adhesiveness in its pulp, but was quite sweet to the centre, 
while the Catawba at its side hada much greater degree of toughness, and a large 
amount of acidity, which the new white seedling had not. I was furnished with several 
bunches of 11s first bearing, and after critically tasting for two weeks, and subjecting it 
to the most severe comparisons with foreign as well as native varieties, laid one bunch 
aside to dry, and found the raisins had the sweet rich flavor and aroma of those from 
the Muscat of Alexandria. Well-ripened Isabellas and Catawbas, dried at the same 
time, had, as usual, too much acidity and too great a deficiency of sugar to claim any 
excellence. 

In the spring following, it was moved, and as is usually the case with vines of that 
age and size, it has given no good fruit since. Young vines, grown from it, have borne 
well the third season, and layers the first season from. planting. 

It is an early and profuse bearer, and the produce of young vines is of very high 
flavor, but not without a considerable degree of toughness, which disappears as the 
vines acquire age and maturity. 

It ripeus quite as early as Diana, and fully two weeks before Cataw ba, hangs very 
late on the vines, and is not injured by severe freezing. For late keeping it is un- 
equalled, and its raisins are not surpassed in quality by any foreign variety. 

The bunches are large and loose, or moderately compact on young vines, but on 
those that are mature ,compact, shouldered, andsymmetric. Berries large, globular, trans- 
translucent, and firmly adhering to the pedicels. The color varies from light amber 
in the sun to pearly white or green in the shade. The bloom is white and abundant, 
through which may be seen a few brown dots. It is surpassingly sweet, rich, vinous, 
and somewhat spicy in its flavor, and has a decided but pure and delightful aroma. 

Notwithstanding its exceedingly concentrated flavor, it leaves the mouth cool and 


healthy. 
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In habit it is much like Catawba, very healthy and vigorous; leaves very fleshy and 
firm, remarkably exempt from disposition to mildew, and ripens its wood earlier and 
more perfectly than any variety with which I am acquainted, and does not lose its 
leaves until it has matured its fruit. 

When tasted by the side of Catawba the latter ceases to be a high-flavored grape, and 
Isabella in comparison is quite flat and insipid. Only Delaware and Diana can main- 
tain a high character for flavor in comparison with it, and by the side of those I recom- 
mend it as an acquisition of great importance. 


NEWBURGH, Oct. 10th, 1858. 
Mr. E11 Hassprouck, Esq. : 

Dear Six: Not finding the notes made by my brother, on the grape originated by 
you, and since named Anna by Dr. Grant, I am induced to apply to you for such 
account of it as, without tasking your politeness too severely, you may be able to give. 

Yours truly, CHARLES DOWNING. 


NEWBURGH, Oct. 13th, 1858. 
Mr. CHARLEs DOWNING: 

DEAR Sir: Lam most happy to comply with your request as to the Anna grape. 
It was, I believe, in the autumn of 1851, that a number of vines which I had regarded 
with attentive interest for several years, first gave fruit so as to enable me to judge of 
their merits, and to my no small satisfaction two of them exhibited a great degree of 
excellence; but that which gave me special delight was the one of which you speak. 
“ A white hardy native grape of excellent quality” had hitherto been desired in vain, 
and it appeared to me that this was the grape to meet that want. The vine was of fine 
vigorous habit and the fruit beautiful, and abundant certainly, and to my taste rich and 
excellent—in flavor much surpassing that of Isabella and Catawba; and an important 
consideration was its earliness, and almost if not entire destitution of pulp. It appeared 
to bs sweet to the very centre, and was at least ten days or two weeks earlier than fine 
Catawbas growing near by on well-established vines. I invited some of my neighbors 
to examine and taste the fruit, and among them yourself and brother. I had at times 
considerable conversation with him concerning it, and he always spoke highly of its 
merits and value. Dr. Grant also more critically than any other person examined and 
tasted, and after he had for a considerable time had the matter under consideration, I 
invited a proposition from him for its purchase, as I was fully persuaded it would be 
a great acquisition to the country, but did not feel qualified to propagate and dissemi- 
nate it myself. I need not tell you that I would not have parted with it to him fora 
consideration if I had entertained the least doubt of its value, and [am as much delighted 
at the excellence which it now exhibits as if I were its present owner. 

With much respect, ELI HASBROUCK. 


‘*NEWBURGH, October 18th, 1858. 
‘Dear Doctor: For preparation of some notes on some of our new grapes I have 
received the inclosed from Mr. Hasbrouck, which is at your service, and in passing, 
must congratulate youon the excellence which it exhibits. By the side of the Catawba, 
which is the true test, its superiority is manifestly great; and more severely tested by 
the side of the Clara, it is in my grounds much superior to that delicious grape. 
* Yours truly, CHas. DowNIN@.” 


CONCORD. 


THIS is a very vigorous and healthy grower, and bears abundantly, although not 
much disposed to over-bear. It ripens ten days before Isabella, and its leaves are much 
less disposed to mildew than that variety. In flavor it is very sweet, and will undoubt- 
edly become a valuable market fruit. In the latitude of New-York, and farther south, 
it is much better flavored than in the vicinity of Boston, and when better known, it 
will rank higher than it has heretofore done. It will endure more unfair treatment, and 
continue to produce pretty good crops, than any other grape of tolerable quality. 


DELAWARE. 


Tue Delaware Grape has so much more than redeemed its early promises of excellence, 
and taken its place so far in advance of all others, as our leading variety, surprising 
even its warmest friends by its vigorous habit as well as by the quality and beauty of 
its fruit, that remarks concerning it would be quite superfluous, if wrong notions had 
not gone forth, winged with authority to carry them wherever the character of the vine 
would be expected to find its reputation. It has been said to be unproductive. ‘This 
the vine itself has every where disproved. Even the most dwarfed specimens that 
excessive tenuity of propagation has ever sent out, have not failed to give early and 
abundant specimens of fruit, but, like the vines, dwarfed and imperfect. It has also been 
called a feeble grower, and the apparent evidence of it is too frequently met with, some- 
times caused by want of carein the purchaser, and oftener by the bad quality of the 
plant, chargeable justly to the propagator, and sometimes perhaps a small plant has 
been purchased because it was preferable to none, which has been frequently the alter- 
native, in consequence of scarcity of vines. 

I state a fact that is easily demonstrable in the grounds of my neighbors, as well as 
in my own, that with this variety feeble growth is but an accident, and a uniform vigor- 
ous, healthy growth under favorable circumstances the universal law. Vines one year 
old at planting (of my own growing) have, the second year, when only three shoots have 
been suffered to grow, given an average of sixteen feet, and when from twelve to twenty 
shoots are grown, the range is from six to twelve feet of strong, short-jointed wood. 
This is but the ordinary healthy growth of the vine—shoots of twenty-three feet and 
upwards, and measuring two inches in circumference, are in sight from my table as I am 
now writing. ‘They are grown in rather pervious soil, of only fair fertility, and worked 
three feet deep. I would here remark for those not fully indoctrinated, that the deep 
working is not for the purpose of obtaining a rampant growth. That can be more easily 
obtained by watering with liquid manure on ground that has been worked to the depth 
of only one foot, and profusely enriched. But this produces a forced and unhealthy 
growth, and thereby forces upon the plant, or renders it obnoxious to all those ills that 
work so disastrously, but which are not the proper inheritance of the vine. Theevenly 
sustained growth on which full development depends, and, through it, the best results in 
fruit, can only be obtained, where each day’s work throughout the season is fully and 
symmetrically done up. On ground thus deeply worked, vines know nothing of excess- 
ive moisture or drouth, and at the end of the season are ready to enjoy rather than 
suffer from the winter’s rest, without which there can be no fruitfulness. 

The Delaware grape, when discovered by Mr. Thompson, had been long suffering 
from entire neglect, and the transforming influence of judicious attention has wrought 
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a much greater change apparently in the fruzt than in the habit of the vine. It has” 
greatly improved in flavor, (rather its normal characteristics are more fully developed,) 
ripens much earlier, and has at least three-folded in size, so that instead of ‘‘ small,” it 
must now be described as medium in size of bunch and berry, and ripening fully three 
weeks before the Isabella. 

Its compact, symmetric bunches, of convenient size, fine wine color, and translucency 
constitute a grape of exceeding beauty, which as an ornament for the table is unequalled. 

It is very juicy, and its juice is wine—rich, sugary, and spicy, with a fine delicate 
aroma, suggestive of the Red Frontignan, and surpassing that excellent variety in its 
brisk, pure, vinous flavor. 

Professor Waring has well characterized it: “Those Delaware Grapes, which I 
received from you gave a thrill of exquisite delight, such as I never before experienced 
from any fruit. Its juice has all of the generous exhilaration of wine—is perfectly sat- 
isfying to the palate, and not in the least cloying. Weare impatient to be able to 
gather the fruit abundantly, and were exceedingly disappointed at not being able to get 
the vines as soon as we had expected.” 

Mr. Charles Downing, speaking of it, says: “ Although the Delaware was highly 
prized and warmly commended by me from my first acquaintance with it, I have until 
recently maintained preference for my old favorite, the sweet, luscious Black Hamburg. 
But to the pure, rich, sugary wine of the Delaware, as it now grows with us, I must 
concede my preference. It constantly grows upon my liking, and when I consider all 
its excellences, regarding its fine, healthy, vigorous habit, as well as quality of fruit, I 
can scarcely speak of it in measured terms of praise.” 


DIANA. 


Tis was grown from seed, by Mrs. Diana Crehore, of Milton Hill, near Boston, and 
brought to general notice by Hovey’s Magazine in 1844. After five years’ acquaintance 
with it, A. J. Downing noticed it in the Horticulturist, whose remarks I shall extract, 
after a few words as to the character and-treatment of the vine. In growth it is much 
more vigorous than Isabella and Catawba, and this should be borne in mind when pre- 
paring for planting; and border, and in-due time extent of trellis prepared accordingly. 
On well-prepared ground it will make shoots of 15 to 20 feet in length the second sea- 
son after planting. All of its leaves should have full exposure to the sun. This is 
indispensable for its present and future health; and towards the last of August its 
shoots should be stopped, to induce early ripening of the wood. It should also be 
remembered that it is greatly disposed to over-bear while young, and heroic firmness 
exercised in thinning. It is able richly to repay all the cost that its proper treatment 
requires. In the pure high character of its flavor it is only second to the Delaware, and 
will be most satisfactorily enjoyed by those who delight in the vinous sweetness of the 
red Constantia. ‘lo those who find enjoyment in the pungency of the skins of the 
Isabella, it lacks an element of pleasure. Although it is in excellent eating condition 
very early, it hangs very late on the vines, even enduring severe frost without damage, 
and for late keeping it is scarcely equalled. It readily dries, and becomes a rich 
winey raisin. 


Horticulturist, 1849. 
THE DIANA GRAPE. 


Every fruit-grower will be glad to hear that a new native grape has at last been 
proved, which is really superior to the Isabella and Catawba. Such a grape we are now 
prepaiel to say is the Diana. It hasfruited abundantly for two years past in the garden 
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at Wodenethe, the residence of our neighbor, H. W. Sargent, Esq. We said nothing 
of its qualities last year, because we would not praise it as it deserves upon the experi- 
ence of a single season; but after testing it again, repeatedly, this season, we do not 
hesitate to rank it as the best of American grapes. 

Though yet almost entirely unknown in collections, the Diana was raised several 
years ago by Mrs. Diana Crehore, of Milton Hill, near Boston, and was very briefly 
described in our work on Fruits. As the climate of New-England is not so favorable 
to the ripening of native grapes as that of the Middle States, it seems until lately to 
have attracted but little attention there. Some specimens sent from Boston to the Con- 
gress of fruit-growers in New-York this autumn, were not sufficiently matured to show 
the fine flavor of the fruit, as ripened on the Hudson. We were glad, however, to learn 
from the remarks of Messrs. French and Walker, that it is now considered the best na- 
tive grape in Massacliusetts. 

The Diana is a seedling from the Catawba, and in general appearance and character, 
resembles its parent: It is, however, an entirely distinct variety, of a more delicate pale 
red color, with less pulp, and more juice than the Catawba. The bunches are also 
distinct, being quite compact, while those of the Catawba are always loose. It is an 
abundant bearer, and in its growth is equally vigorous with its parent. 

The Diana, when fully ripened, is a finer flavored grape than either the Isabella or 
Catawba. It most nearly resembles the latter in flavor, but is more delicate, and has 
less of the peculiar wild taste of the native grape. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of this new variety is, however, earliness. It ripens on 
the Hudson a week or ten days earlier than the Isabella, and of course a fortnight or 
more than the Catawba. It is evident, therefore, that it will be a decided acquisition 
to all those parts of the Northern States where the Isabella and Catawba will scarcely 
ripen. It will not, perhaps, ripen so far north as the Clinton grape, [now so well known 
about Rochester,] but it is much superior in flavor, and beauty of appearance. [It is 
now much earlier than the Clinton, growing by its side.]| We would direct the atten- 
tion of our nurserymen to the advantage of prepagating so fine a grape. 


A. J. DOWNING. 
J Horticulturist, April, 1856. 


THE DIANA GRAPE. 


Seven years since, the exquisite perception and unerring judgment of A. J. Downing, 
after two seasons’ acquaintance with its fruit, “ unhesitatingly pronounced it the best 
of American grapes.” ‘Time has not only affirmed the decision, but more fully devel- 
oped its surpassing excellence and beauty, In habit and appearance, it strongly 
resembles the Catawba, and is undoubtedly the offspring of that grape; but it isa much 
more vigorous grower, and in consequence of ripening its wood much earlier, it is more 
hardy, and its fruit is not, like the Catawba, liable to occasional injury by “ rot.” 

It grows without difficulty from “ single eyes,” in the hands of the skillful propagator, 
but does not take root readily in the open air from cuttings. Layers furnish the best 
plants for immediate bearing, and when well grown, produce fine specimens of fruit the 
first season after planting. ‘T’o exhibit its exce!lence, it requires such treatment as all 
other grapes need : soil deeply worked, dry, and generously but not excessively enriched, 
full exposure to the sun, and breadth of border proportioned to its rampant growth. 
It is not dainty, but does not tolerate ill-usage. 

Its berries are slightly less in size than the Catawba, of the same globular form— 
bunches very compact, and heavy—conical—not properly shouldered; but the main 
branch has generally a small one appended by a long branch. In color it resembles its 
parent, but is subdued by a delicate tinge of lilac, which gives an exceeding loveliness 
of tone that seems to invite the expectation of its superior flavor. The berries have 
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generally upon their exposed surface, three or four small white stars, whose rays are 
often obscured by its copious bloom, showing only a milky dot. The berries adhere 
strongly to the peduncle, which is woody, and consequently fitted for long keeping, 
which is one of its valuable characteristics. ‘Towards the last of August in this vici nity, 
[filty miles north of New-York,] it has made considerable progress in ripening, and has 
become ‘ good” to eat, being very sweet and juicy, with but little toughness or acidity 
in its pulp; at this period it has something of the foxiness that characterizes the Isa- 
bella and Catawba. This is fully two weeks before the Isabella arrives at the eatable 
stage, and before the Catawba has begun to color. 

As the season advanees it parts with all its fuxiness and the acidity in its pulp, but 
retaining a vestige of its toughness scarcely perceptible, it becomes exceedingly sweet, 
juicy, rich, and vinous, and. delightfully aromatic. In pure high, vinous flavor, it 
greatly surpasses the Catawba in its best state, at Cincinnati, and ripens two degrees of 
Jatitude further north than the Isabella. Although it ripens early, it is not injured by 
hanging late on the vines, and severe frosts destroy none of its vinous life or aroma. 


o 
its bunch and berries were exceedingly small, with much toughness and acidity in its 


centre, but of excellent flavor and exceedingly beautiful. This season, from various 
quarters, its bunches and berries have surpassed i in size and weight the largest Catawhas, 
aud its ordinary bunches from young vines have equalled in size the ordinary doings 
of that variety. It has also gained in earliness and flavor, and will continue to improve 

in all excellences for several years to come; for its best productions have been from 
vines that are too young to give their best results. 

The “stock ” (constitution) of the vine has been yearly developing, and has now 
attained an excellence that at first the most sanguine scarcely hoped for. It has gener- 
ally been considered a feeble grower, as well as small and unproductive; and_ from 
unfavorable circumstances such it oppeared at the beginning. For a Jarge price I pro- 
cured, in the spring of 1850, twenty-five plants, which were so small and languishing 
In appearance as to be regarded with despair, rather than pitying hope; and for two 
years, under the most tenderly cherishing nurture, my success was not very encourag- 
ing, even with those that survived ; for.awith my best ¢: are, life had let go its feeble hold 

of some of them. After they Decne strong enough lon layering, ie progress of 
development was very encouraging, and each year has raarked a decided improvement 
on the foregoing up to the present; and this has afforded the most gratifying result of 
all. For, notwithstanding the very unfavorable character of the season, not only have 
my own vines given better and handsomer fruit than ever before, and this uniformly 
on all my vines—those the second year from jlanting giving fine crops, and those 
planted this season (one year old at the time of planting) have given excellent speci- 
mens of fruit; and those to whom I have sent large vines, have expressed their grati- 
tude to me for the same performance of their vines. T his, although quite satisfactory, 
is far from the full capability of the Diana, for every well-treated vine improves for ten 
years from planting. 


The foregoing extracts mark the progress of the Diana grape. At its first exhibition 


HARTFORD PROLIFIC. 


‘ RAISED by Mr. Steel, of Hartford, Ct. Hardy, vigorous, and productive. Bunch 
large, shouldered, and rather compact. Berry large, globular. Skin thick, black, and 
covered with a thick bloom. Flesh sweet, moderately juicy, with considerable tough- 
ness and acidity in its pulp, with a good deal of native perfume. Ripe ten days before 

sabella.”—Downing’s Fruits, Revised Ed. 
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HERBEMONT. 


THIS as an ornamental vine has no equal, and in vigor of growth it greatly surpasses 
all others, and the young vines do not mature their wood early, consequently they 
must be laid down in winter, until the vine has attained the age of three or four years. 
‘Before the first of September the shoots should be “stopped,” to hasten the ripening of 
the wood. It starts and flowers very late in the spring, and never fails to set its fruit 
perfectly, or loses it by late frosts. 

In open vineyard on wire-trellis, it does admirably with me, (forty-six miles north 
of New-York,) and at Newburgh, fourteen miles further north, on the south side of a 
house, but never receiving any protection in winter; it always ripens most profuse crops 
of its delicious winey fruit. Its berries are well represented as bags of wine, having no 
fibre and scarcely any flesh in them. It is very sweet, vinous, sprightly, aromatic, 
(spicy,) but almost without perfume. 

It leaves the mouth and lips pure, cool, and healthy, and satisfies the palate with its 
richness. Its only demerit is in the moderate size of its berries, which are generally 
about half an inch in diameter. Bunches very large and handsome, being doubly 
shouldered, color very dark blue, and sometimes violet. (See Revised Huition of Down- 
ing’s Fruits.) 


TO KALON. 


THIs grape was said, but without proof, to have been a seedling of Catawba, ard in 
consequence of the supposition the inference taken up that it was like its parent, and in 
fact identical with it. To those acquainted with the fruit it will appear inconceivable 
that notions so utterly at variance with the truth, should ever have been entertained, 
as it has none of the distinctive characteristics of the Catawba. Its leaf is very distinct 
in color, as well as outline soft and fine in texture, very smooth, and with a peculiar 
overlapping of the alee of its leaves that belongs to no other native variety. Itis a 
very vigorous grower with abundant foliage, for which sufficient room should be pro- 
vided to prevent premature falling of the leaves. 

Its fruit presents a very imposing appearance, and more nearly resembles the Black 
Hamburg than any other native. Bunches large and shouldered, berries very large, 
and varying greatly from oblate to oval and round; color dark blue or blue-black, pro- 
fusely covered with bioom. It is exceedingly sweet and luscious, has very delicate 
aroma, and when well ripened is without toughness or acidity in its flesh. It ripens a 
week or more earlier than the Isabella. 

Its excellence has given it some celebrity, under the name of Wyman, in Massachu- 
setts; and later, I believe, under the name of Carter. Tor the garden it is very desirable. 


REBECCA. 


THIs new variety, by its beauty and excellence, has gained a place among our best 
grapes, and is by some even placed first in rank as a garden variety. 

‘Bunches nearly cylindric, about four inches long by two in diameter; very com- 
pact and heavy; often shouldered. Berries of full medium size, oval and generally 
much compressed; strongly adhering to the peduncle; color, light green in the shade, 
auburn or golden in the sun, and covered with a light bloom. ‘The fruit is considerably 
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translucent. Flesh of some consistence, sweet, juicy, and delicious, with a perceptible. 
native perfume, but pure and very agreeable. It has no touvhness or acidity in its. 
pulp or flesh, and ripens eight or ten. days earlier than Isabella. Hangs well’on the 
vines, and keeps long after “being gathered, This superior hardy white grape is un- 
doubtedly a native, and grew from seed in the garden of E. M. Peake, at Hudson, 
New-York; where it has been growing about ten years, and there proves qnite hardy 
as well as productive. It is not so vigorous in its habit as Isabella and Catawba, but is 
healthy and not disposed to mildew, and being exceedingly beautiful, as well as excel- 
leut, must be considered a very great acquisition. ”_ Downing? s Fruits. Revised Edition. 


UNION VILLAGE. 


THIS is gigantic in all its proportions, giving shoots of little less length than Herbe- 
mont, and leaves larger than any other variety. Its bunches and berries are ver v large, 
equalling in size well- -srown Black Hamburgs. In quality it greatly resembles Isabella, 
but is considerably superior to it as well as at least a week earlier in ripening. It 
hangs long on the vine and is not damaged by a frost of much severity. 

In cons quence of its exceedingly rampant growth it is tender, and should be laid 
down while young, but well-established vines are as hardy as the Isabe lla. 1 have had 
a vine without protection undamaged the past three winters, and apparently ax healthy 
as oue by its side that has been covered. It is exceedingly productive, aud very valu- 
able for the garden. 


YORK MADEIRA. 


From York Co., Pa. An early variety, (ten days before Isabella,) rich, sweet, vinous, 
and quite peculiar j in its flavor. “It is very productive. 

Canby’s August, Hyde’s bliza, and Baldwin’s Early, I am unable to distinguish from 
the above. 


DELAWARE VINES. 


In consequence of loss by fire of my propagating houses, the stock of Delaware vines 
which I am this year able to offer is very small, but well-grown and healthy. 

Layers No. 1.—I offer one hundred very large layers, which will give fruit the first 
season, and will be found to be very cheap vines. “They have now shoots of from 12 
to 20 feet in length, of short-jointed, well ripened wood, but when sold will be cut back 
to the proper leneth for planting, (nearly sold already .} 4 ‘ Price $5. 

Layers No 2.— These are also very fine plants, which have shoots from 7 to 11 feet, 
and will also be cut back, ready for Bete: These will generally give fruit the first 


season, (greater part engaved.) . Price $3. 
No. 3.—From single eves. These are excellent plants, with from 2 to 8 feet of ripe 
wood, and remarkably well rooted, ; Price $3. 


DIANA VINES. 


Layers No. 1, A.—These are very large, cut back to 3 eyes. The shoots that grew 
upon them were from 10 to 15 feet long, of firm, short-jointed wood. I recommend 
these as the most economical vines of this variety, and suited to the wants of those who 
desire fruit immediately, . ; : : ; Price $1. 
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Layers No. 1, B.—These have shoots frum 5 to 7 feet long, and will be sold with the 
wood. They will also bear the first season generally. Should be cut back to 2 or 8 


eyes at Jeol! - Price $1. 
Layers No. 2, with wood from 3 to 5 feet, are exceedingly fine plants, with an abund- 
ance of fibrous roots, and’are sold with the wood, : . Price d50 and 75 cents. 


No. 1, transplanted 2 years old vines, 2 to 4 feet wood, very firm, short-jointed, 
Price 75 cents. 
No. 2, transplanted, 1 to 2 feet, . Price 50 cents. « 
These transplanted vines have a great supply of fibrous roots, induced by root pruning 
and will bear abundantly in much “smaller space than the large layers, 
Diana Vines from single eyes, No. 1, grown in pots, well rooted, and suitable for 
vineyard planting, per 100, ; ; : ; $38. 
No. 2, same, but smaller, per 100, ; , : E : $25. 


ANNA VINES. 


Large layers, cut back, og for planting, . : Price $3. 

The same per dozen, Sz. 

The stock of Anna vines is very small, but plants of best quality, and ready for early 
or immediate bearing. 

Its leaves and wood have, during the past two seasons of unprecedented prevalence 
of mildew, been equalled in exemption from that pest only by Delaware. 


CLARA. 


One year old vines, . : $1. 
A seedling bv Mr. Raabe, that has proved hardy, early, and excellent. Color white 
and very beautiful. 


CONCORD VINES. 


‘No. 1. Large layers for immediate bearing, ; : F 2 et ePrice $1; 
No. 2 Good layers, : ; . ‘ : 50 ceuts. 
No. 1. ‘Transpl: anted vines, : : : : : . 7 cents, 
No. 2. ‘Transplanted vines, —. : : 2 : ; 50 cents. 
No. 1. Single eyes, per 100, . aA 4 , : $30. 
No. 2. Single eyes, per 100, : ; $20. 
All of Concord are suitable for vineyard planting. 
ELSINGBURG. 
One year old vines, ; : : : . 50 cents. 
EMILY. 
One year old vines, ‘ : ; : : 3 . 0 cents. 
GARRIGUES. 
One year old vines, .. : , 50 cents. 


HARTFORD PROLIFIC. 


One year old vines, : f : : : . 60 cents. 
Two year old vines, . ; : : : 5U ceuts, 
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HERBEMONT. | 
No. 1. Two year old vines, P . F ‘ eee $1. 
No. 2. One year old vines, . ; : : 50 cents. 

TO KALON. 
+ No.1. Two year old vines, 3 : ; $1. 
No. 2. One year old vines, : : 50 cents. 

LENOIR. 
One year old vines, , é ; ; : $1° 
REBECCA. 


The stock of Rebecca vines, in consequence of the loss mentioned, is also very small, 
but the plants are healthy, have been free from mildew on the leaves throughout the 
season, and the wood is well ripened. 

No. 1. Ripe wood, 3 to 5 feet, . - : $1.50. 

No. 2. 1 to 3 feet, . ; ; $1. 


UNION VILLAGE. 


One year old, . ; 
(Vines not delivered till spring.) 


$1. 


DOWNING’S EVER-BEARING MULBERRY 


ORIGINATED here from seed of the Multicaulis. The tree is exceedingly vigorous, and 
very productive. It is an estimable variety, and surpassed by none except the Black’ 
English, and possesses the same rich, subacid flavor. It continues in bearing a long 
time. 

Fruit, cylindric, an ineh and a quarter long, and nearly half an inch in diameter. 
Color, dark maroon, or intense blue-black at full maturity. Flesh juicy, sugary, rich, 
with a sprightly vinous flavor.—Downing’s Fruits, Revised Ed. 

The foregoing is the account which Mr. Downing chose to give in his revised edition 
of his brother’s book, of a fruit which he, as originator, shrank from placing before the 
public on his own responsibility, fully, asin his own opinion its merits required. As it 
is now about to be offered for sale, he has furnished to me the following account of it, 
which exhibits more at length his opinion of its worth: 


‘“NEWBURGH, October 24th, 1858. 
i “THE mulberry which is called, but not very felicitously, ‘ Ever-bearing,’ has a fruiting 
season of about ten weeks, beginning to ripen its fruit just as the Strawberry season is 
drawing to a close, and by its excellence seems fitly to follow that universally esteemed 
fruit. It had but just been thoroughly proved as the time arrived for carrying out my 
plan of discontinuing the growth and propagation of trees for commercial purposes, to 
enable me in other ways more completely to devote the remainder of my life to the ad- 
vancement of Pomology undistracted by the interests and cares of business. Therefore 
I propagated only a few, which I presented to some of my friends, a part of whom did 
not appear to think a mulberry could be of any value, and never gave them any atten- 
tion. but. by all who cared for them, Il have had the pleasure of seeing them prized 
and fully appreciated. lalso tried to prevail upon a neighbor to undertake its 


propagation for general dissemination, being well assured he would be doing the country 
a great favor. It was soon after undertaken, by my friend, Dr. C. W. Grant, whose 
efforts, in consequence of its peculiarities, were at first unsuccessful, but I am now 
happy at knowing that he has a small stock of very fine trees. 

‘OF its excellent flavor and productiveness, I need not speak—its character, so far 
should at least be now well established. Asa tree for the lawn, I think it deserves 
attention for its great beauty of foliage and habit, and also for its hardiness and une- 
qualled rapidity of growth under generous treatment. When grown in a border deep, 
rich, and broad, and not interfered with by other trees, its leaves, which are borne in 
profusion, acquire a very large size, and in an incredibly short time it becomes a large 
tree, with a deep, cool, and impenetrable shade. For the first three years no grass-roots 
should be suffered to abstract nourishment from its roots. Afterwards, grass closely 
shaven may be suffered to grow around and beneath, on which the fruit may be suffered 
to fall. Every morning it may be gathered from the tree by picking, to which it then 
adheres with considerable tenacity. At midday a pretty severe jar will dislodge the 
fruit, but if left till towards evening, it begins to fall off itself, to make way for the next 
day’s fruitage. That gathered in the morning has a large share of subacid briskness, 
and may be kept for several davs. As the day advances, the fruit becomes softer, but 
it never loses its full, rich, vinous, aromatic flavor, and always leaves the mouth cool 
and healthy. Ithink it a fruit which every one will enjoy. Cuas. Downina.” 
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Dr. Berckmans, the most distinguished Belgian Pomologist, thus speaks of it: “ This 
truly most distinguished fruit, so different from the other Americam mulberries, by its 
rich and subacid taste, was obtained from the seed of the Multicaulis by our worthy and 
distinguished Pomologist, Chas. Downing, some twelve years ago, in his experimental 
grounds near Newburgh. ‘The tree is very vigorous, hardy, and productive. Its foliage 
is large and fine, making it altogether an ornamental, as well as useful tree. It comes 
into bearing the third or fourth year, and the fruit increases in size as the tree attains a 
more mature condition. The fruit ripens in succession from before the first of July to 
beginning of September, producing a never-failing crop of the most luscious fruit, highly 
valued by a// who have had an opportunity to taste it, and making a fine dessert, and 
a most delicious pie or pudding fruit. (Sve also Fig. in Hort.) From over one inch to 
one inch and a half in length, about half an inch in diameter, and larger under good 
rich cultivation. Color purpleish-black with small fine grains, and is almost entirely 
without seeds, and of a delightful, rich, subacid taste. Outline of leaf of a middle-sized 
one.” (An outline and painting of fruit accompanied this in Horticulturist, Feb. 1858.) 


; : ‘““New-York, No. 27 AVENUE FIvE, Oct. 26th, 1858. 
To Dr. GRANT: . 
““My Dear Sir: In my opinion, the mulberry raised by that excellent and thorough 
Pomologist, Mr. Chas. Downing of Newburgh, altogether redeems the character of that 
family of trees from bringing forth a fruit not worth cultivating. I admire the form 
and foliage, and prize the rapid growth of all the varieties of mu'berry, and when in 
addition you can give us fruit not sweet and mawkish, but pleasant to the taste and racy 
as well as abundant, the public are your debtors. The beauty, quick growth, and fine 
fruit of Mr. Downing’s seedling will, 1 am sure, speedily bring it into favor, and I am 
glad you have so well succeeded in p:opagating it. I hope by giving the trees a fair 
chance in a well-prepared bed, I may find the same astonishing growth as you yourself 
can show. Yours, very truly, Gro. Ports.” 


‘BROOKLYN, October 28th, 1858. 
“My Dear Doctor: Just as soon as I can find a spot where it can have rest, and 
root-room, I shall want my mulberry tree, which I hope you will not fail to reserve for 
me. I regard it as an indispensable addition to every fruit-garden, and speak what I 
think, when I say I had rather have one tree of Downing’s ‘ Ever-bearing’ Mulberry 
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than a bed of strawberries. And I think all lovers of fine fruit, who like me ean be 
prevailed upon to taste it, will be ready at once to award to Mr. Chas. Downing a high 
rank among public benefactors, had he done nothing more than give us this most esti- 
mable of all small fruits, which the tree furnishes abundantly, for more than two months 
of the season, when such are most conducive to health and enjoyment. 

“Tfany word of mine spoken through you or otherwise will tend to induce amateurs 
and others, who are enriching their gardens and grounds with choice fruits, to become 
possessed of this new kind, that word shall be inost heartily spoken, for I regard it as a 
very great acquisition. Henry WaArpD BEECHER.” 


When this fruit was first offered to Mr. Beecher, he could not be “ prevailed” upon to 
taste it; being conversant with the insipidity of the common mulberry, he judged it 
must at best have a strong resemblance to its flavor. However, he soon unconsciously 
found himself eating them; and his exclamation of surprise and gratification were scarcely 
less refreshing and delightful to those present, than was the excellent flavor of the new 
fruit to him. 

: ‘‘ NEWBURGH, October 21st, 1858. 
‘Dr. C. W. Grant: 

‘DEAR Sir: I have understood that you are engaged in the propagation and dis- 
semination of the mulberry which was originated by my neighbor, Mr. Chas. Downing. 
Now, sir, since I have the oldest and lest tree of it in existence, I wish to say a few 
words concerning it, and mulberries generally, to the public. The variety called Black 
English, but which is really a Persian fruit, has by those acquainted with its excellence 
often been procured by importation, but never within my knowledge successfully grown 
in America—at leastin open culture. In my own beautiful native Island, where inany 
fruits grow and thrive admirably, but where Liberty does not thrive or produce fruit, 
the Persian mulberry grows more flourishingly than in England, though a very delicate 
dwarf tree, and produces an exceedingly rich, brisk-flavored, delicious fruit, which 
deservedly ranks in excellence with the Hamburg Grapes. It is so highly esteemed 
that it is often grown in pots by artificial heat, but those only can have them in this 
way who can afford to drink pearls dissolved in wine. This new variety of Mr. Down- 
ings (it is not new to me, my tree being 14 years old) is, on the contrary, as hardy as 
any forest tree, and makes a most beautiul ornament for the lawn, sooner than any tree 
with which I am acquainted, bears almost immediately, and never fails of giving a most 
abundant crop, which it continues ripening for at least ten weeks, following the season 
of strawberries, but surpassing that delicious fruit in both wholesomeness and flavor. 
It is not quite equal to the Eastern variety in size, but is abundantly large for a delicious 
morsel, and it does fully equa! it in flavor, and I have not yet seen the good judge of 
fruit that has had a full opportunity of testing this American variety, (Downing’s,) that 
has not fully accorded to it his preference over every other small fruit of our climate, 
ranking it even with our best gaapes. 

“T should also say it improves in size, flavor, and productiveness yearly, showing 
that the tree is not yet at maturity. Yours, truly, David Bercuay.” 


PRICE OF TREES. 


1. Very large trees, six feet high and upwards, one year old, $8 each, $24 per doz. 

2. Large trees, five feet and upwards, one year old, $2 each, $18 per doz. 

8. Good trees, three feet and upwards, . $1.50 each, $12 per doz. 

Not.—The smallest are of very vigorous growth compared with any other kind of 
tree, and will soon come into bearing, (one year later than No. 1,) and make very fine 
ornamental trees; but never so fine as number one. With all plants the healthy vigor 
of the first season gives something perpetually to the character of the tree, 
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